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THE  SERENADES— THE  RESPONSES. 


The  Washington  States ,  of  the  14th  February,  contains  the 
following  account  of  the  Serenade  to  Gen.  Lane,  and  others, 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Oregon : 

“The  admission  of  another  State  into  the  Union,  caused  much  enthusiasm  on 
Saturday  evening ;  and  when  the  event  became  generally  known  throughout 
the  city,  it  was  determined  to  celebrate  it.  At  about  half-past  nine  o’clock,  the 
Marine  band,  headed  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  marched  to  Browns’  Ho¬ 
tel.  After  the  execution  of  several  spirited  airs,  Gov.  Stevexs,  of  ’Washington 
Territory,  appeared  on  the  balcony,  and  briefly  introduced  General  Joseph  Laxe, 
Senator  elect  from  the  State  of  Oregon.” 

Gen.  Lane  made  the  following  remarks : 

Gentlewen  and  Fellow- Citizens  :  With  all  my  heart,  I 
thank  you  for  this  manifestation  of  your  high  sense  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  admission  of  Oregon.  Another  State  has  been 
admitted  into  the  Union,  and  you  have  the  kindness  to  come 
and  rejoice  with  me.  We  have  cause  to  rejoice.  Our  whole 
country  has  cause  of  gratulation;  for,  in  my  judgment,  the 
admission  of  Oregon  is  a  great  event— a  national  blessing ;  and 
I  look  upon  this’ day’s  work  as  the  greatest  Congress  has  ever 
performed.  It  is  an  event  for  which  I  have  for  months  labored 
with  all  the  energies  of  my  nature.  I  did  everything'  within 
my  power  to  procure  action  upon  the  bill  for  our  admission 
at  the  last  session ;  and  during  the  present  session,  until  to-day, 
I  have  labored  most  assiduously  and  earnestly  for  this  great 
purpose.  Often,  indeed,  have  I  entertained  serious  fears  for 
the  result;  but  the  important  measure  was  in  the  hands  of 
Stephens,  the  eminent  statesman  and  patriot,  and  most  nobly, 
gallantly  has  he  discharged  his  duty.  Our  hopes  have  been 
crowned  with  success ;  and  Oregon  is  one  of  the  States  of  our 
grand  Union.  Another  link  in  the  chain  that  binds  the  States> 
together  has  been  added,  and  is  in  every  way  calculated  to. 
add  strength  and  stability  to  the  bonds  of  union  connecting 
these  States  together.  A  bulwark  has  this  day  been  raised; 
on  the  rock-bound  shores  of  the  Pacific  against  foreign  in¬ 
vaders,  and  a  fresh  assurance  has  been  given  for  the  perpetu¬ 
ity  of  the  Union.  Oregon  has  been  settled  by  the  hardy  and. 
the  enterprising  from  every  section  of  the  country;  arid,!  feel 
sure  that  her  sons  will  recognize  no  North,  no.  South, .no  East, „ 
no  West,  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties  as  citizens- of  the 
whole  Union. 
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Twenty  States  have  been  added  to  the  confederacy  since  the 
establishment  of  our  independence,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  each  and  every  one  of  them  has  been  admitted 
under  Democratic  administrations,  or  by  a  Democratic  Con¬ 
gress.  We  now  have  two  States  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  ere 
long  we  will  have  the  Territory  now  represented  by  my 
worthy  and  talented  friend,  Governor  Stevens — who  has  had 
the  kindness  to  introduce  me  to  you  in  so  handsome  a  manner 
— knocking  at  the  doors  for  admission ;  then  we  will  have  our 
portion  of  the  Pacific  coast  organized  into  States  to  further 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  Union. 

Now,  my  friends,  although  a  man  of  iron,  I  have  been  so 
constantly  on  duty,  laboring  day  and  night  to  bring  about  this 
glorious  result,  that  I  find  myself  worn  out  \  and,  for  once  in 
my  life,  in  need  of  repose.  I  will,  therefore,  introduce  to  you 
my  friend,  Mr.  Yoorhees,  United  States  District  Attorney  of 
Indiana,  a  young  gentleman  who  has  made  more  speeches 
in  support  of  Democratic  principles  than  any  man  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Yoorhees,  on  coming  forward,  was  received  with  loud 
cheers.  He  said: 

My  Fellow-Citizens:  The  distinguished  compliment  of  an 
introduction  to  you  by  General  Lane  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I 
am  a  citizen  of  that  State  which  first  had  the  honor  of  pre¬ 
senting  him  to  the  favor  and  affection  of  the  American  pub¬ 
lic.  $  Indiana  owned  him  at  that  proud  period  of  our  country’s 
history  when  with  his  sword  he  won  for  himself  upon  the  bat¬ 
tle-field  the  memorable  title  of  the  Marion  of  a  brilliant  war. 
And  though  years  have  passed  away  since  he  bade  farewell 
to  our  borders,  yet,  at  this  hour,  the  name  of  “  Joe  Lane,”  the 
gallant  soldier,  the  patriot,  and  the  honest  man,  is  cherished  as  a 
dear  household  word  around  every  hearthstone  in  Indiana.  It 
will  not  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  a  voice  of  congratulation 
from  his  old  home  should  mingle  with  the  festivities  of  this 
occasion. 

What  could  be  more  eventful  and  stirring  than  this  scene 
to  him!  There  is  a  history  of  events  connected  with  the  pio¬ 
neer  movements  of  General  Lane  to  Oregon  not  generally 
known  to  the  American  people.  On  the  11th  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  in  the  year  1848,  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Pocky  mountains,  with  a  commission  from  President  Polk  as 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  in  his  pocket,  he  to  whom 
you  tender  the  honor  of  this  demonstration  gave  evidence  to 
his  country  and  to  the  world  of  a  will  and  a  courage  in  the 
discharge  of  duty  surpassing  that  which  Napoleon  displayed 
in  his  immortal  passage  of  the  Alps.  The  great  hero  of  Aus- 
terlitz  and  Marengo  was  told  by  his  guide  that  the  route  was 
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barely  passable,  and  the  order  came  from  that  bold  spirit  to 
set  forward  immediately.  General  Laxe,  in  consultation  with 
Colonel  Dougherty,  a  mountaineer  of  twenty  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  was  told  that  the  passage  of  the  Rocky  mountains  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  with  the  certainty  of  spending  the 
winter  in  their  midst,  was  a  human  impossibility.  “We  will 
set  forward  in  the  morning,”  was  the  reply  of  the  American 
hero  and  patriot,  who  never  knew  fear  in  the  achievement  of 
,  public  duty.  He  and  his  little  band  moved  in  the  morning, 
and  for  five  weary  and  desolate  months  were  lost  and  buried 
amid  the  gorges,  and  defiles,  and  snows  of  the  mountains. 
Fancy  may  paint,  but  the  tongue  cannot  sketch  even  the  faint 
outlines  of  that  expedition.  On  the  3d  day  of  March,  1849, 
General  Laxe  reached  the  capital  of  Oregon,  and  before  he 
slept  put  the  territorial  government  in  operation,  and  started 
a  communication  to  the  President  informing  him  of  that  fact. 

Ten  years  have  transpired  since  that  event ;  ten  years  to 
the  people  of  Oregon  of  privation  and  toil,  such  alone  as  is 
known  and  felt  by  the  pioneers  of  the  rude  wilderness ;  ten 
years  of  struggle  against  the  wants  and  hardships  incident  to 
the  establishment  of  new  settlements  far  in  advance  of  the 
outposts  of  civilization ;  ten  years  which  may  have  passed 
lightly  to  luxurious  citizens  of  eastern  cities,  but  which  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  dwellers  on  the  Pacific  coast,  for 
during  that  period  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows  they  have  lit¬ 
erally  eaten  their  bread ;  ten  years  of  Indian  warfare,  in  which 
their  humble  homes  have  been  defended  with  their  blood ;  but 
with  all  this  and  more  to  endure  by  the  citizens  of  that  far- 
distant  land,  the  period  of  which  I  speak  has  been  ten  years 
of  cheerful,  uncomplaining  obedience  to  law,  and  of  affec¬ 
tionate  reverence  for  the  Constitution  of  their  fathers. 

The  action  of  the  American  Congress  this  day  marks  an 
era  in  the  history  of  the  republic.  The  admission  of  a  new 
State,  it  is  true,  is  not  an  uncommon  event  in  our  legislation. 
But  the  admission  of  Oregon  will  ever  be  memorable  from 
many  considerations.  She  embraces  nearly  one-half  of  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific.  Within  her  borders  is  comprised  more 
territory  than  the  settled  portions  of  all  the  original  thirteen 
States  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  She  embraces  degrees 
of  latitude  and  temperatures  of  climate  adapted  to  every 
calling  of  husbanry.  Her  soil,  in  its  fertility  and  variety, 
and  her  water-courses,  with  their  privileges  and  advantages, 
invite  the  industrial  enterprise  of  the  world.  In  commerce 
she  courts  the  traffic  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the  whole 
earth  by  her  geographical  position  and  the  accommodations 
which  she  can  afford  to  shipping.  She  looks  out  upon  the 
rich  islands  of  the  sea,  and  is  now  opening  a  commercial  em-. 
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porium,  soon  to  receive,  as  a  new  Tyre  or  Sidon,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  wealth  and  glittering  gems  of  prolific  Asia.  In  all  the 
elements  of  physical  greatness  Oregon  is  emphatically  an 
infant  Hercules,  and  like  Saul,  is  a  head  taller  in  that  respect 
than  her  sisters  upon  their  admission  into  the  Union. 

Bor  another  and  a  nobler  reason,  however,  every  American 
who  loves  law  and  order  hails  with  lively  satisfaction  the 
event  which  calls  forth  this  popular  demonstration.  Oregon 
takes  her  seat  around  the  fireside  of  this  confederacy,  and 
beside  her  sisters,  as  a  legitimate  child.  Ho  bar  sinister  mars 
her  fair  and  beautiful  escutcheon.  She  is  no  offspring  of  riot, 
mobs,  anarchy,  or  confusion.  She  comes  to  us  born  under  the 
sanction  of  American  law,  and  she  has  been  christened  into 
the  fold  of  the  Union  as  ordained  by  the  Constitution.  Her 
people  have  spoken  in  behalf  of  her  admission.  They  have 
spoken  legally.  They  have  spoken  orderly.  They  have  spo¬ 
ken  without  contradiction  or  dissension.  They  have  spoken 
here  through  patriots  and  statesmen,  and  not  through  schem¬ 
ing  adVenturers  or  broken  down  politicians.  They  have, 
especially  here,  spoken  through  the  voice  of  the  gallant  Lane, 
who  may  be  justly  styled  the  father  of  that  infant  State.  They 
were  entitled  to  be  heard,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  American 
Congress  this  day  they  were  heard;  and  as  the  tidings  go 
forth  from  the  Seat  of  Government,  wherever  enlightened 
American  citizens  exist,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  on  the 
land  or  on  the  sea,  rejoicing  will  take  place  at  this  grand  en¬ 
largement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  republic. 

Let  us  refresh  ourselves,  my  fellow-citizens,  with  a  few  his¬ 
torical  recollections.  We  all  well  know  that  there  has  ever 
been  a  party  in  this  Government,  since  its  foundations  were 
first  laid  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Yorktown,  opposed  to  our  terri¬ 
torial  expansion  and  aggrandizement.  With  that  party  I  have 
nothing  in  common,  and  the  history  of  my  country  shows  that 
its  power  and  its  croaking  prophecies  of  evil  have  been  disre¬ 
garded,  defied,  and  spurned  by  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood,  manifest  destiny,  American  progress,  or  what¬ 
ever  other  name  you  may  choose  to  call  it,  so  you  admit  to 
me  that  it  is  the  true  spirit  of  our  country’s  life,  end,  aim,  and 
glorious  being.  Why,  what  do  you  call  to  mind  upon  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  reflection  ?  Little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and 
the  star  of  American  empire  was  hovering  just  here  upon  the 
ridge  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  Atlantic  seaboard  embraced 
the  power,  the  wealth,  the  people,  the  arts,  the  arms,  the  com¬ 
merce;  aye,  the  States  and  the  nation  at  that  time  of  this 
great  Land  of  Hesperus.  The  little  stone,  however,  which 
the  prophet  saw,  was  to  become  the  great  mountain.  The 
voice  of  American  destiny  commanded  the  banners  of  Ameri- 
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can  liberty  and  American  civilization  to  be  full  high  advanced, 
and,  in  the  name  of  freedom  and  of  universal  man,  they  took 
possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi-— the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  comparison  with  whose  physical  wealth,  untold 
and  inexhaustible  and  unfathomable  resources,  the  valleys  of 
the  ISTile  and  the  Euphrates  sink  into  utter  insignificance — 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  before  whose  stupendous  future 
as  the  seat  of  a  myriad  population,  and  the  theatre  for  the 
gorgeous'development  of  the  power  of  man,  from  its  sources 
amidst  the  eternal  snows  of  the  North  to  its  confluence  with 
the  waters  of  the  southern  gulf — the  imagination  of  the 
boldest  dreamer,  and  the  wildest  reveller  in  the  world  of 
fancy  and  unreal  things,  reels  and  staggers,  like  a  drunken 
man;  palsied  and  stricken  down  in  the  daring  attempt  to 
grasp  its  coming  magnificence  and  glory. 

There  for  a  time  in  that  valley — that  land  of  com  and 
wine — the  tide  of  emigration  stopped ;  and  the  narrow  con- 
tractionists  of  this  Government — the  surly  sentries  on  the  out¬ 
posts  of  our  borders  to  keep  the  citizen  from  escaping  to  new 
and  fresh  fields  of  enterprise  beyond — flattered  themselves, 
and  unctiously  comforted  their  illiberal  hearts  with  the  belief 
and  hope  that  our  expansion  and  progress  had  reached  its 
ultima  thule  on  this  continent.  There  was  once  a  king  called 
Canute,  as  I  remember  to  have  read  when  a  boy,  listened  to 
the  impious  adulations  and  advice  of  his  fawing  courtiers. 
They  caused  him  to  believe  that  he  was  all-powerful — omnipo¬ 
tent  over  nature  and  her  laws,  as  he  was  over  the  subjects  of 
liis  realm.  To  assert  his  imperial  sway  over  the  elements  he 
commenced  with  the  ocean.  In  his  chair  of  state  and  in  re¬ 
gal  panoply  he  seated  himself  on  the  shore  as  the  tide  was 
advancing.  He  bade  it  retire.  Its  moan  and  surge  in  reply 
was,  “  onward.’’  Again  he  commanded  it  to  recede,  and 
again  and  again  it  angrily  roared  and  foamed  and  rose  until 
its  spray  dashed  upon  the  royal  feet,  and  warned  them  to 
hasty  flight  to  save  the  haughty,  blind,  and  stubborn  kiug 
from  destruction.  So  it  has  ever  been  on  this  continent.  The 
tide  of  progress  obeys  no  human  voice,  but  swallows  up  every 
creature  of  the  hour — every  ephemeral  mote  in  the  political 
atmosphere  that  arrays  itself  in  its  pathway.  The  eternal  fit¬ 
ness  of  things  governs  this  as  it  does  every  other  question  of 
substantial  national  development. 

“Westward  the  star  ef  empire  takes  its  way;”  but  west¬ 
ward  now  no  longer.  The  orbit  of  this  planet  has  been  trav¬ 
ersed  in  that  direction.  By  its  light  the  pioneer  lias  been 
guided  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Under  its  benign  rays  waste 
places  have  been  made  glad,  and  the  wilderness  has  been 
caused  to  bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  But  its  westward 
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flight  is  now  complete.  Its  mission  towards  the  setting  sun 
is  finished.  The  arch  of  the  Union,  with  ist  radiant  and  ever¬ 
lasting  glory,  circling  high  over  our  heads,  with  one  base  on 
the  Atlantic  and  the  other  on  the  Pacific,  now  spans  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

But  shall  we  for  that  reason,  like  Alexander  upon  the  In¬ 
dus,  sit  down  and  weep  in  unavailing  bitterness  because  there 
are  no  further  fields  for  our  industrial  and  Christian  conquest? 
Shall  the  American  world  stand  still?  Shall  statesmen,  like 
Galileo  of  old,  be  chained  down  to  the  dungeon  floor  and 
forced  to  deny  eternal  motion,  when  in  their  hearts  and  under 
their  breath  they  feel  and  confess  in  very  truth  the  libel  on 
American  life,  American  impulse,  and  American  results  which 
has  been  extorted  from  them?  No!  a  thousand  times  no ! 
Beautiful,  and  almost  ambrosial  fields  invite  us  upon  the 
South.  Turn  the  head  of  the  great  penetrating  column  of 
Destiny  in  that  direction.  I  say  here,  to-night,  and  I  know  I 
speak  the  voice  of  Democratic  Indiana,  that  whenever  and 
whatever  shape  consistent  with  national  honor  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  the  key  of  our  gulf,  the  gem  of  the  Antilles,  shall  come 
to  our  arms,  the  Democracy  of  the  North  will  bid  her  wel¬ 
come,  and  them  welcome.  Whether  by  purchase  or  a  price, 
or  by  armed  conquest  for  unredressed  grievances,  and  repeat¬ 
ed  outrages  from  Spain;  whenever  either  course  can  be  taken 
under  the  sanction  of  law,  the  Northern  Democracy  will  give 
their  money,  their  votes,  and  their  blood,  dollar  for  dollar, 
vote  for  vote,  and  drop  for  drop,  with  the  Democracy  of  the 
South,  in  accomplishing  the  acquisition  of  that  Island. 

The  Americanization  of  Cuba  is  no  longer  a  debatable  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  hearts  of  our  people 
are  for  it.  When  God  made  the  world  He  intended  that  who¬ 
ever  was  dominant  on  this  continent  should  own  Cuba.  The 
American  people  will  not  war  on  Divine  Providence.  The 
present  Administration  will  go  down  to  posterity  with  the 
glory  of  having  brought  into  the  Union  two  great,  healthy, 
and  flourishing  new  States.  May  it  have  the  additional  title 
to  renown  of  having  enfolded  Cuba  in  the  bright  panoply  of 
American  freedom ! 

The  spirit  of  American  advancement  is  no  sanguinary  spirit 
except  to  odious  tyranny.  The  conquests  of  ancient  Home  in 
her  imperial  splendor  and  power  were  marked  by  ravaged 
plains,  desolated  cities,  and  smoking  ruins.  The  eagles  of  the 
Caesars  flew  exultingly  over  conquered,  tribes  and  unwilling 
tributaries.  Their  beaks  wTere  red  and  their  talons  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  the  citizens  which  had  been  shed  in  defence 
of  national  and  personal  independence.  Not  so  with  our  con¬ 
quests.  We  take  willing  subjects,  anxious  to  exchange  a 
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hateful  despotism  for  a  freedom  more  practical  and  substan¬ 
tial  than  ancient  philosophers  ever  dreamed  of  in  their  Uto¬ 
pian  visions.  We  do  not  hold,  or  seek  to  hold,  them  by  the 
power  of  arms,  or  “  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war.”  We  hold  our  citizens  by  the  love  they  bear  our  Con¬ 
stitution  and  laws.  Instead  of  the  sword  and  the  battle-axe 
we  bear  to  them,  as  we  spread  our  aegis  over  them,  the  Bible, 
the  newspaper,  the  rudiments  of  a  Christian  education,  and 
the  implements  of  scientic  husbandry.  Who  that  wishes  well 
to  the  human  family  would  circumscribe  the  expansive  prin¬ 
ciple  of  this  Government? 

Then  I  say  that  whenever  (and  I  believe  it  now  is)  the  op¬ 
portunity  ripens  for  the  Island  of  Cuba  to  elope  from  the 
repulsive,  withered,  effete,  and  haggard  embrace  of  an  ancient 
and  horrible  despotism,  we  will  render  material  aid  in  her 
escape,  and  wed  her  all  blooming  and  blushing  as  she  is,  un¬ 
der  a  tropic  sun  before  the  altar  of  national  liberty  to  her 
stalwart  and  gallant  bridegroom — American  Destiny.  From 
her  beautiful  form  shall  be  stricken  the  manacles  of  colonial 
bondage,  and  in  their  place  shall  be  the  bright  vestures  of  a 
sovereign  State  of  the  American  Union.  On  her  head  shall 
be  placed  the  tiara,  the  crown,  the  resplendent  jewels  which 
our  Constitution  holds  in  store  for  each  daughter  upon  her 
bridal  day,  and  in  her  hand  shall  be  placed  the  sceptre  of 
self-government. 

All  this  will  be  done,  not  only  without  violation  of,  but  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  early  fathers  of 
this  Republic.  They  taught  us  first  on  the  battle  fields  of 
the  Revolution  how  to  acquire  territory — that  of  right  be¬ 
longed  to  us.  When  they  crossed  swords  with  the  British 
soldiery  at  Trenton,  and  at  Eutaw  Springs,  it  was  in  defence 
of  soil  which  the  Great  God  of  Nature  had  decreed  was  theirs. 
Jefferson  furnished  us  in  after  years  with  an  example  for  the 
peaceful  mode  of  acquiring  territory.  In  every  respect,  in 
peace  and  in  war,  our  fathers  have  given  us  precedent  for  the 
acquisition  of  contiguous  territories,  which  may  be  necessary 
to  our  growth  and  well-being ;  and  to  possess  Cuba  is  now  a 
public  necessity,  which  is  the  highest  law  of  nations  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Let  us  live  by  the  examples  of  the  founders 
of  the  Republic ! 

“They  fell  devoted,  but  undying 
The  very  gale  their  names  seems  sighing! 

The  waters  murmur  of  their  name 
The  woods  are  peopled  by  their  fame! 

The  silent  pillar,  lone  and  gray, 

Claims  kindred  with  their  sacred  clay ! 

Their  spirits  wrap  the  dusky  mountain, 

Their  memory  sparkles  o’er  the  fountain — 

The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river, 

Rolls  mingling  with  their  fame  forever.” 
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General  Lane,  in  conclusion,  from  my  heart,  I  fervently 
congratulate  you  on  the  event  of  this  day — the  admission 
of  Oregon.  No  one  knows  better  than  myself  how  dear  to 
your  heart  has  been  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  A 
spirit  that  never  quailed  in  battle  or  knew  what  physical 
danger  was,  has  been  shaken  by  anxiety  and  doubt,  and  a 
frame  of  iron  has  sunk  under  the  labor  of  the  days  and  the 
sleepless  vigils  of  the  night,  in  behalf  of  this  glorious  result, 
dearer  to  you  than  life  itself. 

An  approving  conscience  and  a  people’s  benefactions  shall 
be  your  reward. 

Mr.  Voorhees  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  M.  LI.  Nichols,  of 
Ohio ;  Senator  Green,  of  Missouri ;  Hon.  Charles  L.  Scott, 
of  California;  Hon.  John  Letcher,  of  Virginia,  and  others,  who 
made  short  congratulatory  speeches,  which  were  received  with 
great  enthusiasm. 

The  procession  then  formed  and  marched  to  the  Executive 
Mansion.  The  Marine  band  played  a  spirited  national  air, 
when  the  President,  in  response  to  long  and  repeated  cheers, 
appeared  at  the  window  overlooking  the  main  portico,  and 
addressed  the  audience.  He  presumed,  he  said,  from  this 
handsome  demonstration,  that  the  Oregon  bill  had  passed.  It 
had  not  yet  come  to  him,  but  when  it  did,  he  rather  thought 
that  he  should  not  veto  it.  He  sincerely  congratulated  them 
upon  the  advent  of  another  sovereign  State  into  the  glorious 
Confederacy  of  republics — a  State,  too,  situated  on  the  very 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  favored  with  a  fine  climate,  an  exuberant 
soil,  and  filled  with  tried  and  noble  Democrats.  The  elevation 
of  Gen.  Lane,  who  had  proved  himself  a  gallant  soldier  in 
war ,  omd  a  true  statesman  in  peace ,  was  also  a  fit  subject  for 
rejoicing.  It  was  an  honor  that  he  had  fairly  deserved  by 
his  exertions  to  bring  this  new  State  into  the  Union.  Ex¬ 
pansion  was  in  future  the  policy  of  our  country ;  cowards 
alone  feared  and  opposed  it.  Thanking  them  for  the  honor 
paid  him,  Mr.  Buchanan  concluded  by  calling  for  Yankee 
Doodle,  which  was  admirably  performed  by  the  Marine  band. 

The  band  then  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Hon.  Eli 
Thayer,  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  T.  briefly  thanked  them  for 
the  honor  unexpectedly  conferred  upon  him.  They  were  cele¬ 
brating  the  birth  of  a  new  and  sovereign  State.  The  part 
which  he  had  contributed  to  this  result  had  been  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  convictions  of  duty,  without  hopes  of  approba¬ 
tion  or  fear  of  condemnation.  He  rejoiced  with  those  before 
him,  and  welcomed  to  our  embrace  those  pioneers  of  our  na¬ 
tional  progress,  not  as  aliens  or  strangers,  but  as  friends  and 


brothers,  “bone  of  onr  bone  and  flesh  of  onr  flesh.”  Another 
pledge  have  we  now  of  the  permanency  of  this  Union ;  for 
having  firmly  bound  to  the  republic  our  remotest  possessions, 
we  have  hemmed  in  and  secured  all  intermediate  parts  of  our 
national  domain.  He  had  no  great  respect  for  assurances  of 
the  permanency  of  this  Union.  The  Union  is  and  will  be  ! 
It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  advocated  and  argued  for,  but  a  thing 
fixed,  settled,  and  determined.  He  closed  by  again  thanking 
them,  and,  with  the  best  wishes  for  Oregon  and  the  republic, 
he  bade  them  good  night. 

The  band  then  crossed  the  Avenne  to  Willards’,  and  Hon. 
Mr.  Comins,  of  Massachusetts,  was  called  for.  When  he  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  balcony,  he  said  that  they  had  taken  him  by 
surprise,  and  he  thanked  them  for  the  unexpected  compliment.  • 
Regarding  Oregon  as  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Territories, 
coming  with  a  regularly  formed  constitution,  he  had  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  bid  her  welcome.  The  new  State  had  presented 
herself  at  the  door  of  the  Union — should  it  have  been  closed 
against  her  ?  Should  she  have  been  shut  out  or  bid  to  come 
in  ?  Regarding  the  admission  of  new  States  in  no  party  light, 
he  rejoiced  that  it  was  his  pleasure,  as  wrell  as  his  privilege, 
to  contribute  to  the  vote  which  had  added  another  star  to  the 
glorious  constellation  of  States. 

On  arriving  at  the  residence  of  Speaker  Ore,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  retired  for  the  night,  but  that  he  appre¬ 
ciated  the  honor  thus  conferred  upon  him. 

Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  was  then  loudly  called  for,  but 
was  unable  to  respond  in  consequence  of  the  fatigue  incident 
to  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  result  which  was  being  cele¬ 
brated. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Tennessee,  speaking  for  Mr.  Stephens,  re¬ 
turned  thanks  for  the  compliment  tendered  to  him.  He  hoped 
that  the  event  of  the  day  would  redound  to  the  honor  and  in¬ 
terest  of  the  country,  as  he  was  satisfied  that  it  would. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Breckenridge,  Yice  President  of  the  United 
States,  responded  briefly  and  happily.  It  did  not  amount  to 
much  in  the  United  States  to  admit  a  new  State,  for  that  was 
done  every  year  or  two,  and  they  expected  to  continue  to  do 
it,  until  we  had  a  whole  hemisphere  dotted  with  new  States, 
from  the  Polar  seas  to  the  tropics.  He  confessed  that  he  felt 
a  deep  interest  in  this  question,  in  his  limited  sphere,  and 
whenever  he  could  he  gave  the  bill  a  push.  He  did  not  doubt 
that  the  President  would  sign  the  bill  on  Monday  next,  and  he 
expected  then  to  swear  both  Senators  in  to  stand  by  the 
Constitution. 
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Being  called  upon  to  say  something  about  Cuba,  he  remarked 
that  we  talked  too  much  and  did  too  little.  When  England 
wished  to  do  a  thing,  she  did  it,  and  talked  afterwards.  If 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  instead  of  being  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  laid  at  the  opening  of  the  English  chan¬ 
nel,  England  would  take  it  in  ten  days.  He  was  in  favor  of 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba.  He  would  not  rob  for  it,  but  he 
would  act  with  any  portion  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  using  all 
honorable  means  to  acquire  it. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Kentucky,  also  responded  to  the  call 
made  upon  him,  and  congratulated  his  hearers  upon  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  a  new  star  to  the  confederacy.  Kentucky  would  rejoice 
at  this,  as  she  was  one  of  the  first  that  had  been  admitted,  and 
was  now  nearly  the  centre  of  the  confederacy.  He  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  Union  would  not  be  dissolved,  and  felt  sat¬ 
isfied  that  Oregon  would  ever  be  true  to  it  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

The  procession  then  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Senator 
Douglas.  After  the  band  had  performed  several  spirited  airs, 
Judge  D.  appeared,  and  addressed  the  audience  as  follows : 

Gentlemen,  most  heartily  do  I  join  wfitli  you  in  your  con¬ 
gratulations  upon  the  occasion  which  has  brought  you  here 
to-night.  Another  State  has  been  admitted  into  this  glorious 
Confederacy.  I  confess  that  it  is  grateful  to  my  feelings  to  be 
thus  remembered,  although  I  have  ceased  to  be  connected 
with  the  Territorial  Committees  of  Congress,  in  the  celebration 
of  the  admission  of  Oregon  into  the  Union. 

For  many  years  I  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  Territory 
of  Oregon.  She  is  a  bright  exemplification  of  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  of  popular  sovereignty.  Settled  at  a  time  when  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  had  not  been  extended  over  her,  the 
hardy  pioneers  of  progress,  scattered  in  the  valley  of  the  Wil¬ 
lamette,  and  other  smaller  valleys,  assembled  together  and 
framed  for  themselves  a  government  as  perfect  and  complete 
as  any  Congress  ever  framed  for  the  other  Territories.  For 
years  they  governed  themselves  well,  created  their  legisla¬ 
tive,  their  judicial,  and  their  executive  departments,  and  ad¬ 
ministered  the  government  in  all  its  branches,  with  fidelity 
and  energy,  enacting  such  laws  as  were  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  people,  and  executing  them  faithfully  and  promptly. 
Oregon  thus  showed  herself  capable  of  self-government  be¬ 
fore  she  had  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  ^ 

In  1848,  I  had  the  honor  of  reporting  the  bill  organizing 
the  Territory  of  Oregon,  and  after  ten  years  of  her  territorial 
period,  I  have  seen  her  admitted  into  the  Union  as  one  of  the 
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States.  In  Oregon  all  has  been  peace  and  quiet.  There  has 
been  no  rebellion,  no  rioting,  and  no  necessity  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  military  to  force  her  people  to  obey  the  laws 
of  the  land.  (True,  and  applause.)  Oregon,  therefore,  stands 
forth  with  a  proud  history.  Well  has  she  earned  the  honor 
which  she  has  now  achieved  of  being  the  equal  in  the  con¬ 
federacy  of  the  other  States.  I  shall  receive  her  Senators 
upon  the  floor  of  Congress  with  a  heartfelt  welcome  when 
they  present  themselves  during  the  coming  week,  and  shall 
raise  my  voice  in  congratulations  as  sincere  as  theirs  on  this 
glorious  consummation. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  States  increasing  in  number  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  I  wish  to  see  as  grand  a  power  on  the  Pacific 
as  we  have  on  the  Atlantic,  and  both  held  together  and  bound 
together  by  the  great  Mississippi  valley.  This  continent 
must  become  one  ocean-bound  republic,  (good,  and  cheers ;) 
and  if  the  principles  of  self-government  and  of  State-rights 
shall  be  fairly  carried  out  in  the  future,  our  confederacy  will 
extend  over  the  whole  continent  and  adjacent  islands. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  to  preserve  clearly  and  distinctly  those 
principles  on  which  our  Government  was  founded,  maintain¬ 
ing  self-government  in  the  Territories  and  the  sovereignty  of 
each  State,  preserving  the  Constitution  inviolate,  and  allow¬ 
ing  every  State  to  form  and  regulate  its  domestic  institutions 
to  suit  itself,  without  interference  from  any  power  on  earth. 
(Applause.)  We  must  repudiate  and  reject  that  fatal  heresy, 
lately  proclaimed,  that  this  Government  cannot  endure  as  our 
fathers  made  it,  divided  into  free  and  slave  States.  Let  the 
principles  of  popular  sovereignty,  State-rights,  and  the  Fede¬ 
ral  Constitution  be  carried  out  in  good  faith,  and  this  confed¬ 
eracy  will  extend  over  the  whole  continent,  and  endure  for¬ 
ever — each  State  having  just  such  institutions  and  local  reg¬ 
ulations  as  it  desires,  even  if  no  two  of  them  are  precisely 
alike.  Oregon  is  another  exemplification  of  this  principle. 
The  admission  of  a  new  State  under  circumstances  so  auspi¬ 
cious,  and  with  a  history  of  which  our  citizens  are  so  proud, 
is  a  just  subject  of  congratulation ;  and  I  renew  my  thanks  to 
you  for  remembering  me  on  this  interesting  occasion,  and 
giving  me  the  privilege  of  mingling  my  felicitations  with 
yours. 
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HON.  JOSEPH 


ADMISSION  OF  OREGON. 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FEBRUARY  11,  1859. 


Mr.  Speaker  :  I  have  not  jet  had  an  opportunity  of  ad¬ 
dressing  myself  to  the  House  in  behalf  of  the  admission  of 
Oregon.  It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  Territory,  and  of  the  whole  country.  I  would  not 
now  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  House,  were  it  not  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  personal  explanation. 

I  find  in  the  Oregon  Statesman,  a  paper  published  at  Salem, 
Oregon,  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  from  this 
city,  bearing  date  the  17th  of  June  last,  in  which  it  is  charged 
that  I  had  managed  to  prevent  action  on  the  admission  bill, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  double  mileage  if  elected  to  the 
Senate.  If  that  letter  had  not  been  published  in  a  Democratic 
paper,  I  would  not  have  noticed  it ;  but  as  it  has  been,  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  say,  that  if  the  letter  was  written  here,  the 
writer  of  that  letter  knew  very  little  about  me.  Money,  I 
thank  God,  has  not  been  a  consideration  with  me  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  my  official  duty.  It  has  had  no  influence  over  my 
action,  official,  moral,  political,  or  social.  I  have  never  cov¬ 
eted  money.  I  desire  only  the  reputation  of  an  honest  man ; 
and  that  I  intend  to  deserve  always,  as  I  have  deserved  here¬ 
tofore  that  reputation.  I  did  all  I  could  to  bring  Oregon  in ; 
and  when  I  found  we  could  not,  I  said  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
said  to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate,  I  said  to  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  of  the  House,  that  if  elected  and  admitted  to 
the  Senate  I  would  not  take  double  mileage,  or  double  com¬ 
pensation.  Throughout  all  my  official  action,  I  have  studied 
the  strictest  principles  of  economy  towards  the  Government. 
"When  I  was  appointed  Governor  of  Oregon  Territory  in  1848, 
I  paid  for  my  own  outfit,  and  traveled  across  the  plains  to 
the  Territory  of  Oregon  without  the  cost  to  the  Government 
of  a  single  cent.  When  I  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  I  had  to 
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make  the  trip  from  there  to  Oregon  by  water.  I  had  run  out 
of  money,  and  I  borrowed  enough  to  pay  my  passage  to  Ore¬ 
gon  City,  and  I  paid  it  as  soon  as  I  earned  it  out  of  my  salary. 
Though  I  was  offered  a  free  passage  by  the  quartermaster 
who  sent  out  in  the  same  vessel  with  me  a  small  detachment 
of  troops,  and  who  thought  I  was  entitled  to  a  free  passage, 
yet  I  declined  to  accept  the  offer. 

Then,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  of  Governor,  in  the 
management  of  Indian  affairs,  I  can  say  that,  for  the  small¬ 
ness  of  those  expenses,  there  is  no  parallel  to  my  administra¬ 
tion  in  that  respect.  During  the  time  I  was  Governor  of 
Oregon,  and  ex  officio  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  I 
visited  fifty-odd  tribes  of  Indians,  and  gave  them  presents, 
small  in  amount,  it  is  true,  but  such  as  were  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  a  good  disposition  towards  the  whites  ;  and  that  for 
the  whole  amount  of  expenses  in  traveling,  I  made  not  a 
cent  of  charge.  My  accounts  show  not  a  single  charge  against 
the  Government ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  expense,  of  what¬ 
ever  nature,  for  the  whole  eighteen  months  that  I  visited 
those  tribes  of  Indians,  was  less  than  three  thousand  dollars. 
I  mention  these  things  in  the  way  of  a  personal  explanation 
against  the  charges  of  a  letter-writer. 

Mr.  Kilgore.  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  a 
question.  I  understood  him  to  remark  that  he  would  not 
have  noticed  the  matter  had  it  been  published  in  a  Repub¬ 
lican  paper.  Will  the  gentleman  let  us  know  why  he  would 
not  have  noticed  it  if  it  had  been  published  in  a  respectable 
Republican  newspaper  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  The  Republican  newspapers  have  taken  the 
liberty  so  often  of  giving  me  so  many  hard  raps  that  I  have 
got  used  to  it,  and  I  would  not  have  taken  it  to  heart.  But 
this  appears  in  a  Democratic  paper,  and  in  a  paper  that  has 
had  the  Government  public  printing.  This  is  a  fire  in  the 
rear  that  I  do  not  like. 

I  will  say  this :  that  I  have  had  no  cause  of  complaint  of 
letter-writers  since  I  have  been  a  Delegate  upon  this  floor. 
Yery  few  of  them  have  taken  the  trouble  to  notice  me  favor¬ 
ably,  and  I  am  sure  I  never  should  desire  them  notice  me  un¬ 
favorably  ;  but  I  will  say  in  vindication,  or  rather  to  the  credit 
of  the  letter- writers  in  this  city,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
letter  was  written  in  Washington.  I  believe  it  was  written  in 
Oregon  Territory,  and  with  a  view,  in  my  absence,  to  affect 
my  character  as  a  public  servant  and  as  an  honest  man,  and 
with  a  view  to  prejudice  the  admission  of  Oregon;  and  per¬ 
haps  in  order  that  the  editor  of  this  Democratic  paper  might 
still  have  the  benefit  of  his  thousands  of  dollars  annually  for 
the  public  printing. 
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I  have  said  this  much  about  the  letter-writers ;  and  now  I 
must  be  allowed,  as  I  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the  admission 
of  Oregon,  to  say  a  few  words  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Gooch.  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
if,  in  case  Oregon  is  admitted  and  he  has  a  vote  at  either  end 
of  this  Capitol,  he  will  vote  to  relieve  Kansas  from  the  effect 
of  the  English  bill,  so  called,  and  let  her  present  herself  for 
admission  when  she  chooses  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  do  not  come  here  to  make  any  bargan,  con¬ 
tract,  or  promises.  I  am  an  honest  man ;  and  if  I  am  permit¬ 
ted  to  go  into  the  Senate  I  shall  exercise  a  sound  discretion 
and  judgment,  and  with  a  strong  desire  to  promote  the  gene¬ 
ral  good,  prosperity,  and  welfare  of  a  country  that  I  love  more 
than  life ;  and  I  believe  that  my  official  action  through  life, 
is  a  guarantee  that  in  all  matters  I  will  do  what  I  believe  to 
be  right. 

How,  Mr.  Speaker,  Oregon  Territory  is  peculiarly  situated. 
I  think  if  there  ever  was  a  case  in  this  country  where  a  peo¬ 
ple  were  entitled  to  the  care,  protection,  and  aid  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment,  it  is  the  people  of  that  Territory.  They  went  out 
there  at  a  very  early  day.  I  heard  with  pleasure,  from  gen¬ 
tlemen  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House,  a  partial  history  of 
the  early  settling  of  that  country.  As  early  as  1832,  1833, 
and  1834,  and  from  that  time  down  to  1839  and  1840,  the 
missionary  societies  of  this  country  took  it  into  their  heads 
very  wisely  to  establish  missionaries  upon  the  Pacific.  They 
sent  out  good  and  educated  men,  men  who  had  a  strong  de¬ 
sire  to  civilize  the  savages,  to  inculcate  religious  principles 
among  them,  and  encourage  habits  of  industry  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Their  missions  were  assisted  by  many  old  trappers,  who, 
though  they  had  spent  many  years  in  the  mountains,  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  game  and  furs,  are  yet  men  who  had  noble  and  pure 
hearts,  and  who  readily  offered  such  aid  and  assistance  as  was 
in  their  power.  Settlements  grew  up  round  the  missionary 
posts.  Every  effort  was  put  forth  by  these  good  people  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  habits  of  the  savages.  They  were  urged  to  be 
led  upon  the  paths  of  Christianity  and  civilization. 

In  1841,  these  settlements  had  been  extended  over  the 
countrv,  and  their  welfare  depended  upon  order  and  good 
government.  They,  therefore,  organized  themselves  into  a 
.temporary  provisional  government.  A  board  was  appointed 
to  enact  laws,  and  judges  were  selected  for  the  decision  of  all 
matters  in  dispute.  That  provisional  government  continued 
until  1843,  when  a  regular  form  of  government  was  adopted. 
George  Abernethy  wTas  elected  Governor.  A  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly  was  created,  judges  were  appointed,  and  all  the  ope- 
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rations  of  government  went  on  as  smoothly  as  they  do  in  any 
of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  A  post  office  depart¬ 
ment  was  established,  and  mail  service  was  performed  through¬ 
out  the  Territory.  Communication  was  thus  kept  up  with  all 
the  settled  portions  of  Oregon.  That  government  cod  tinned 
until  1843,  when,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  were  extended  over  Oregon,  and  a  territorial 
government  was  voted  to  her.  When  I  arrived  there,  in  the 
winter  of  1848,  I  found  the  provisional  government  I  have 
referred  to  working  beautifully.  Peace  and  plenty  blessed 
the  hills  and  vales,  and  harmony  and  quiet,  under  the  benign 
influence  of  that  government,  reigned  supreme  throughout 
her  borders;  I  thought  that  it  was  almost  a  pity  to  disturb 
the  existing  relations — to  put  that  government  down  and 
another  up.  Yet  they  came  out  to  meet  me,  their  first  Gov¬ 
ernor  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  They  told  me  how 
proud  they  were  to  be  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States; 
and  how  glad  they  were  to  welcome  me  as  holding  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  General  Government.  Why,  sir,  my  heart 
waxed  warm  to  them  from  that  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  any  man  upon  this  floor  reconcile  it  with 
the  common  dictates  of  juttice  to  deny  to  this  people  a  State 
government?  They  are  law-abiding;  they  have  population  ; 
they  are  competent  for  self-government :  wherein  is  it  that 
they  are  deficient  ?  My  friend  from  Tennessee  (M.  Zolli- 
coffer)  said  that  he  voted  for  Kansas  because  of  fear  of  distur¬ 
bances  ;  because,  forsooth,  they  were  outlaws  and  bad  men. 
Would  not  that  be  a  reward  for  defiance  of  the  law? 

M.  Zollicoffer.  The  statement  of  the  gentlemen  from  Ore¬ 
gon  does  me  great  injustice.  On  the  Kansas  question  there 
was  great  excitement,  connected  with  the  question  of  slavery, 
which  agitated  the  public  mind  of  the  whole  Union  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  regarded  it  my  duty  to  aid  to  bring  Kansas 
into  the  Union,  and  at  once  settle  the  agitation  attaching  to 
that  Territory.  This  consideration  was,  to  my  mind,  para¬ 
mount  to  that  of  population. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  I  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  whether,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  he 
believes  there  are  ninety-three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty  peopie  there  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  do.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  country, 
from  the  rapid  increase  of  population  there,  I  believe  that 
there  are  ninety-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  in¬ 
habitants  there  ;  ninety-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  white  people,  no  Chinamen  or  negroes  counted.  I  am  not 
only  satisfied  of  that,  but  I  can  show,  I  think,  that  Oregon, 
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before  the  apportionment  in  1870,  will  stand  here  with  her 
representatives  representing  three  hundred  thousand  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  she  comes  here  with  a  constitution  regularly 
framed,  and  adopted  by  her  people.  It  is  the  wish  of  those 
people  that  they  shall  assume  the  responsibilities  of  State 
government.  Are  they  not  entitled  to  it  ?  Now  I  would  ask 
the  friends  of  her  admission  to  vote  down  all  amendments. 
If  the  the  bill  is  to  stand,  let  it  stand  as  it  came  from  the 
Senate.  If  it  is  to  fall,  then  let  it  fall  upon  that  bill.  Do  not 
refuse  her  request  by  indirection ;  let  the  issue  be  fairly  and 
openly  made.  She  has  been  fair  and  honest  in  her  dealings 
with  us,  and  why  should  wTe  be  otherwise  to  her  ?  My  north¬ 
ern  friends  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  the  rights  of  every 
State  of  the  Union  are  as  dear  to  me  as  those  of  Oregon.  If 
I  have  a  seat  in  Congress,  I  will  be  at  all  times,  prompt  to  re¬ 
sent  any  tresspass  on  the  rights  of  the  States  as  secured  by 
the  Constitution.  My  affection  rests  on  every  inch  of  this 
Union— East  and  West,  North  and  South.  The  promotion  of 
the  prosperity  of  this  great  country  is  the  strongest  desire  of 
my  heart.  I  then  ask  gentlemen  on  all  sides  of  the  House, 
on  what  principle  of  justice  or  right,  the  application  of  Ore¬ 
gon  can  be  refused  ? 
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